INTRODUCTION

This criticism is not very trenchant, but its weak-
ness is due, 1 think, more to timidity of statement
than to lack of perception. Paley docs see that a
character may be a well-drawn " without necessarily
being " pleasing " ; and even that he may be eminently
pleasing as a part of the play while very displeasing in
himself. He sees that Euripides may have had his
own reasons for not making Admetus an ideal husband.
It seems odd that such points should need mention-
ing ; but Greek drama has always suffered from a
school of critics who approach a play with a greater
equipment of aesthetic theory than of dramatic percep-
tion. This is the characteristic defect of classicism.
One mark of the school is to demand from dramatists
heroes and heroines which shall satisfy its own ideals ;
and, though there was in the New Comedy a mask
known to Pollux as "The Entirely-good Young
Man " (irayxpYiffTOG w-avt<rKO(i)9 such a character is
fortunately unknown to classical Greek drama.

The influence of this "classicist" tradition has led
to a timid and unsatisfying treatment of the Ahestis^
in which many of the most striking and uncon-
ventional features of the whole composition were
either ignored or smoothed away. As a natural
result, various lively-minded readers proceeded to over-
emphasize these particular features, and were carried
into eccentricity or paradox. Alfred Schonc, for
instance, fixing his attention on just those points
which the conventional critic passed over, decides
simply that tlw Alcestls is a parody, and finds it very
funny. (Die /fttrstls von Euripides^ Kiel, 1895.)

I will not dwell on other criticisms of this type.
There are those who have taken the play for a
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